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On the M. L. A. 


There are established throughout America countless business, professional, and gov- 


ernmental organizations created to improve special group interests. That is to say, they 


exist primarily to benefit the individual by offering something professionally advantageous 
in the conduct of his work; and secondly, to promote objectives that tend to better or correct 


existing conditions common to the group. 


In Minnesota there are two library agencies organized to function along such lines. 
One is the Library Division of the State Department of Education, a governmental agency 
created by law to provide library leadership in the coordination and promotion of library 
development. The other is the Minnesota Library Association organized for the purpose 
of furthering library interests. This Association represents the collective voice of librarians 


themselves. 


The status of library conditions in the State—whether they improve, remain static, or 
decline—is largely dependent upon these two promotional agencies. If they are relatively 
weak or passive, conditions will generally remain as they are; conversely, if they are strong 
and active, library progress is assured. Developing and sustaining a library movement in 
Minnesota is their joint responsibility. In the interests of such a movement, therefore, the 
columns of this number of Lrsrary Notes anp News are given over to a consideration of 
the Minnesota Library Association. The State Library Agency will be treated in a subse- 


quent number. 


Various members of the Association were asked to submit their views. The Secretary 
of the Association has submitted an objective appraisal of the organization and has effectively 
indicated some of its current weaknesses. She has also suggested the manner in which it 
might be strengthened. 


Special points of view on the M. L. A. are presented by librarians engaged in particular 
aspects of library work, while a junior member also presents her reactions relative to the 
Association. The final panel represents a constructive approach and is highly significant 


of what might be and can be done to improve and strengthen our State Association. 


The value of a symposium such as this is to be found, not necessarily in the correctness 
or otherwise of the views expressed by the contributors, but rather in the stimulus to thought 
which their views may provoke. Critical thought is most desired and represents the first 
step in improving and revitalizing an organization. Librarians all over the State are invited 
to give serious thought to the Minnesota Library Association and ways in which it may be 
invigorated. The columns of this publication will be open to librarians desirous of present- 
ing their views on the subject—L. F. Z. 





THE MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
— AN APPRAISAL — 


Retia E. Havens 
Secretary, Minnesota Library Association 


When there were less than a dozen public 
libraries in Minnesota, librarians felt the need 
of meeting at frequent intervals to discuss 
the problems which they had in common. 
According to our early records, “a few libra- 
rians assembled in the director’s room of the 
Minnesota Historical Society of St. Paul, 
December 27, 1891, at 3 P.M. for the purpose 
of organizing a State Library Association.” 
The object of the Association as set forth in 
the constitution was “mutual aid and cooper- 
ation in our profession, and the advantages 
which may be gained by union and inter- 
change of ideas acquired by experience in our 
work.” 


In 48 years the number of public libraries 
in the state has increased from less than a 
dozen to 137. In addition, there are 37 col- 
lege and university libraries, 18 institutional 
libraries, approximately 530 school libraries, 
and also numerous special libraries. 


A most conservative estimate places the 
number of persons engaged in library work 
in Minnesota at 1000, of which less than half 
are afhliated with library professional organi- 
zations. The statistics of membership in our 
national and state associations show that only 
411 Minnesota librarians belong to the Amer- 
ican Library Association and 458 are mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Library Association. 
It is disconcerting to know that so many of 
our co-workers do not feel the need or obli- 
gation of supporting these professional organ- 
izations which exist primarily for the better- 
ment of library conditions and library service. 
With the increase in the number of libraries 
in the state and the expansion of library serv- 
ice it is reasonable to assume that the prob- 
lems are more numerous and complex today 
than they were a half century ago. 


However, since more than half the libra- 
rians in the state are not members of the 
M.L.A., it may suggest some shortcomings 
of the Association. Has it failed to present 
to these librarians a satisfactory program of 
activities or is the scope of its activities too 
limited to meet their needs? If an organiza- 


tion wishes to make itself known and its 
influence felt, it must take aggressive steps 
to bring itself and its advantages before the 
group it serves. We believe the Association 
has been too modest in this respect. Its pub- 
licity has been irregular and on the whole 
inadequate. Only for the last four years has 
there been an active membership committee 
whose aim it was to acquaint librarians with 
the work of the Association and to solicit 
their support in carrying out its objectives. 
Already there has been a substantial increase 
in membership as a result of the work of this 
committee. 


The scope of the Association may be de- 
fined briefly by reviewing last year’s program 
of activities which were as follows: Junior 
Members, Trustees’ Section, College Libra- 
rians, Reference and Catalog Section, School 
and Children’s Section, and Small Public 
Libraries Section. The Hospital and Institu- 
tion Librarians meet each year with the Min- 
nesota Library Association although they are 
not a section of it. 


There is a question whether or not some of 
the above groups are sections or discussion 
groups. The status of the Junior Members is 
very definitely that of a section. This was 
determined by a vote of the membership two 
years ago. They select their officers and keep 
a record of their activities. A new Trustees’ 
Section was organized in 1938. In the past 
there has been an active Trustees’ Section but 
it is unfortunate that there should have been 
a period of inactivity. This lapse may reflect 
directly why 16 libraries which formerly be- 
longed to the Association have allowed their 
membership to lapse. One of the privileges 
of institutional membership is the inclusion 
in the Association of all library trustees. 


It is of interest to note that this past year 
there was a meeting of college librarians at 
which the desirability of organizing a section 
was discussed favorably. The question of 
whether or not there was a sufficient field for 
a separate section of college and university 
librarians was answered quite conclusively 
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in the affirmative in a study presented by 
Mr. Frank K. Walter, of the University of 


Minnesota. 


Last year the reference librarians met 
jointly with the catalogers. In former years 
they have met with college librarians. The 
problems of these groups are sufficiently 
diverse and the number of persons engaged 
in each field large enough to warrant separate 
sections. 


Likewise, the school and children’s libra- 
rians have been meeting jointly. Since half 
the librarians in the state are engaged in 
school library work it seems logical that they 
should have a separate section. The fact that 
they do not have one is one reason no doubt 
why such a small number of them belong to 
the Association. Whether it is the “constitu- 
tional right” of the Children’s Section to be 
called a section is a matter of conjecture. If 
it is not a section it should be, as it has been 
doing reputable work for a number of years. 


There should be a well-organized section 
for small public libraries since the majority 
of public libraries in Minnesota are in towns 
with a population of less than 5000. 

No provision has been made in the Asso- 
ciation for librarians in special libraries. 
Other than hospital and institution librarians, 
there are librarians in various fields of en- 
deavor such as law, art, music, the press, and 
industrial research. The Association would 
be benefited if these librarians were repre- 
sented since the better understanding indi- 
vidual libraries have of the entire library 
resources of the state the higher quality of 
service they can render. 


Too great an emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the responsibility of the sections as the suc- 
cess of the Association is dependent upon 
them. Perhaps it would be more desirable for 
a section to select its chairman rather than to 
have the appointment made by the Executive 
Board; likewise, it should appoint a secretary 
who shall keep complete records of the sec- 
tion’s activities. 

Until this past year, there has been no com- 
plete record of the work of sections and com- 
mittees. Written records of the activities of 
the Association as a whole have been far too 
brief. This inadequacy has been a handicap 


to the continuity of the Association’s prog- 
ress. In 1938 the Association assumed for the 
first time the responsibility of publishing its 
proceedings. Heretofore, it has depended 
upon the Library Division for this service. 


The fact that any question should arise 
regarding the constitutionality of our proce- 
dure suggests that we turn our attention to 
the constitution. As it now stands, the con- 
stitution has been amended only slightly 
since 1891. However, last year it was codified 
and certain amendments were adopted which 
brought it into accord with the present prac- 
tice. There is a need for further amendments 
as well as for by-laws. 


The interest represented in the programs 
at the annual meetings is largely threefold: 
inspirational, instructive, and social. Some 
criticism has been voiced concerning the 
social aspects. It is recognized that the larger 
a group becomes the more difficult it is for 
members to meet informally. In the last two 
years there has been a large increase in the 
membership in the Junior Section. This 
tendency is a valuable asset to the Association 
and the interests of the younger people should 
not be neglected on the program. 


There has been a tendency in the past for 
only a comparatively few people to carry on 
the work and responsibility of the Associa- 
tion. This is unfortunate from two points of 
view. First, it is not fair to expect a few 
individuals to do this additional work repeat- 
edly. This becomes a burden to the willing 
worker. Secondly, the more people repre- 
sented in shaping the destiny of the Associa- 
tion the more breadth of vision it will attain. 
It is especially desirable for the younger mem- 
bers to be given an opportunity to bring new 
ideas into the organization. 


The objective is to have an Association 
which is aware of the present day problems 
and which can be of real benefit to the libra- 
rians in solving these problems. Mr. Milton 
James Ferguson, President of the American 
Library Association, made the following 
statement in regard to A.L.A. membership 
values in his article, The American Way, 
published in the A.L.A. Bulletin for January, 
1939: “But we can not do what the public 
expects of us unless we are able to enroll 
every librarian in the nation. No mature 
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librarian is fair to his associates if he remains American Library Association.” Membership 
aloof; no beginner in our calling can affordto _in the Minnesota Library Association should 
miss his chances, both for advancement and have the same significance for librarians of 
service, by failing to take his place in the Minnesota. 





ADULT EDUCATION 


Those librarians and teachers interested in adult education in Minne- 
sota may be interested to know that there is a membership organization 
called the Minnesota Council for Adult Education. Officers and directors 


of this association are: President—Supt. L. C. Murray, Aitkin; Vice-President 


—Resigned; Secretary—Frances Masford, Education Director, Y.W.C.A., 


Minneapolis; Treasurer—Ruth Ersted. Directors: Dr. J. W. Crum, St. Paul; 
Ben Leighton, Recreation Director, Virginia; Alan Bruce, State Supervisor, 
Workers Education, Minnesota Bldg., St. Paul; Mrs. S. E. Linsley, 1227 
Como Blvd., St. Paul; and Miss Katherine Kohler, Adult Education Depart- 


ment, Board of Education, Minneapolis. 


Officially there is no organized state body for adult education other than 
the Adult Education Division of the Minnesota WPA. 


A committee to survey adult education activities in the state was 
appointed in the spring of 1938 by Dr. John G. Rockwell, State Commis- 


sioner of Education. This survey committee is made up of the following 
people: 


St. Paul—E. D. Carstater, D. C. Dvoracex, Mrs. S. E. Linstzy, ELLEN 
Murray, Ben Netson, Grorce TUTTLE. 


Minneapolis—H. B. Gistason, KaTHERINE KonHier, Kart RayMonp, 
C. L. Saxsy, GLEN THompson, Cari Virz, Jutius Notte. 


Aitkin—L. C. Murray; Roseau—C. D. Ho uister; Stewartville—Mrs. 
Joun Cussons. 


























AS A PUBLIC LIBRARIAN SEES IT 


IRENE HELLAND 


In Library School we were often told that 
being a librarian in a small town was as 
satisfying, varied and interesting as any posi- 
tion in a larger city. With the profound 
wisdom of youth we disdained this sage 
advice if we were city-bred and longed to 
“escape” if we had come from “Main Street.” 


Some of us later changed our views and 
can appreciate Ernest Elmo Calkins’ words: 
“Small towns have culture, often in greater 
degree, relatively, than any large city... . 
There are vacuous bumpkins living in New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco, and there 
are men in small towns whose dress is urban, 
whose manners are urbane, who have culture, 
worldly wisdom, savoir-faire, polish—what- 
ever it is that bumping against one’s fellows 
in big cities is supposed to impart. It isn’t 
riding in the subway, or seeing the Empire 
State Building (or Foshay Tower) or 
struggling with the crowd on Forty-second 
Street, that makes a man large-minded. That 
merely develops the special skill of coping 
with crowds, just as cultivating the soil de- 
velops weather wisdom.” 


It is these men and women whom we serve. 
We may lure them to the library with “best- 
sellers,” but we must have something else 
for them when they return books or while 
they are “on the waiting-list.” Ours is the 
fascinating task of readers’ adviser as well as 
cataloger, classifier, budget commissioner, 
and circulation manager. 


We are a very practical group. To us a 
library convention is an event, a possible 
chance to collect ideas, an opportunity to 
“talk shop.” It is not merely a session or two 
which we are obliged to attend. We expect 
to get assistance and we usually do carry 
back a few new ideas with our new hats 
and shoes. 


We have definite problems and we need 
definite answers. Since we have no organ- 
ization for “small town” librarians, I can 
only speak for myself as an individual 
librarian. 


Perhaps I can best explain what we expect 
to get from M. L. A. by stating our problems. 


Librarian, Redwood Falls Public Library 





1. It is our duty to build up a valuable 
reference collection so that people in smaller 
towns may have access to as much informa- 
tion as they would find in a branch library 
of a city system. We cannot expect to have 
the specialized information required by an 
expert but we should be able to supply the 
many miscellaneous and important facts 
quickly and efficiently for the newspaper 
editor, the minister, and the lawyer, as well 
as the clubwoman, pupil, and teacher. If we 
have been able to do this for the borrower, 
he will not mind waiting a few days for that 
“special” book we must borrow from the 
State Library Division. 


2. Some of our smaller libraries are at 
present combination school and public li- 
braries because it seemed wise to pool the 
resources of the two under the supervision 
of a trained librarian. In these cases as well 
as in the separate small public library we are 
necessarily close to the school life of the 
town. We must strive to create good will 
and cooperation between these two educa- 
tional agencies. Library instruction has made 
pupils more self-reliant and able to find in- 
formation for themselves. We should stress 
the enjoyment of reading. We must make 
our libraries pleasant, friendly places so that 
pupils will feel at home in the library and 
continue to use it when they are “post-grads” 
or “haven’t found work.” 


3. Our recent statistics show us that the 
financial problem of libraries is still a very 
serious one. For some of us it is less acute 
than for others. I think that this depends 
to a great extent on the wise selection and 
interested activity of our library board mem- 
bers. 


These are only a few of the many problems 
that face us as librarians in smaller cities and 
towns. Others equally important are the 
collection of local historical material, bind- 
ing of magazines and newspapers, propor- 
tion of budget to be spent on fiction of the 
moment, questions of cataloging procedure, 
publicity, preparation of club programs, cer- 
tification, and regional planning. 


Now, what can the M. L. A. do for us? 
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1. It can supply us with speakers who 
will discuss these problems with us. We 
need expert help! We need someone to give 
us that type of information which we re- 
ceived in Miss Hutchinson’s valuable classes 
in reference and book selection. When we 
can buy only one or two books on a subject 


they must be the dest books. 


We need the assistance of an experienced 
readers’ adviser. Do you suppose there is 
someone who has “risen from the ranks” 
who knows and appreciates our problems 
who would be willing to share her ideas? 


2. Perhaps the M. L. A. can best assist 
us and other “minority groups” by experi- 
menting with its next convention program. 


This may mean that there will be fewer 
joint sessions and less general discussion on 
broad cultural topics. 


It will mean that the luncheons will be- 
come pleasant occasions to listen to authors’ 
interesting “table talk” unhampered by 
lengthy discussions of “problems” and 


“methods.” 


It will mean that there will be opportunity 
for a more definite organization of special 
groups, panel and round table discussions, 
and greater representation and participation 
in joint meetings. 

It may mean expert juggling on the part 


of the program committee so that the meet- 
ings of the various sections do not conflict. 
In addition to our own meeting, we especially 
need the able assistance of the school and 
children’s library sessions. 


3. By making the Library Trustees’ Sec- 
tion a permanent part of the convention pro- 
gram, the M. L. A. can materially benefit 
small libraries. This will give Library Board 
members an opportunity to meet and com- 
pare notes and help them to make plans for 
library support in their communities. 


4. Because the problems of certification 
and regional planning are especially im- 
portant to us, they should have a place on 
our program. 


As librarians and members of the M. L. A. 
we can, in turn, do more to further these 
causes by “enlarging our borders” and ex- 
tending our services to individuals, clubs and 
rural schools in our vicinity than by merely 
talking about it. 


Is it too much to expect that we have one 
session or part of a session rather than simply 
a breakfast or luncheon meeting? And, of 
course, we’d rather that it didn’t conflict with 
the Junior Members’ Session, but if it must 
and we get our problems solved, we may 
still be young enough to enjoy the diversions 
offered by that enthusiastic group. 





alone? 


ship and financed by their dues? 


the profession to which you belong? 





The President of the M. L. A. Inquires 


Are you a member of M. L. A.? 


Have you ideas and plans for the betterment of libraries which you would like 
to see put into effect? 


How much can you, no matter how forceful or persuasive you may be, accomplish 


Have you suggestions for increased usefulness of the M. L. A.? 

Unless you are a member how can you make these improvements effective? 
Are you in favor of a definite, state-wide program for the M. L. A.? 

How can any program be put into operation unless supported by a loyal member- 


In short, if you believe in your profession how else can you help to make its 
ideals become real except through your support of the organization which represents 


Rutu RosHo tt. 














A COLLEGE LIBRARIAN COMMENTS 


Marcaret NICHOLSEN 
Librarian, Bemidji State Teachers College 


In addition to the University and special 
schools, Minnesota has 27 colleges, includ- 
ing seven junior colleges and six teachers 
colleges. The library profession is repre- 
sented in these colleges by at least 78 indi- 
viduals. Of these 78, one-third or 26 are 
members of the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion, while 33 or 4294 are members of the 
American Library Association. With these 
facts before us we might think that the col- 
lege librarians of Minnesota are unusually 
lacking in professional spirit, but when we 
consider that for the entire United States only 
40%, of the librarians belong to the A. L. A. 
we will admit that Minnesota presents an 
average picture. Could not this state present 
a better than average showing if the M. L. A. 
and the college librarians made some effort 
in this direction? 

When a college librarian looks at the 
M. L. A. he may ask, “Why should I join an 
organization that has shown little interest in 
the problems of those engaged in the work 
of an institution of higher learning?” Little 
attention has been given at the annual meet- 
ings to the dilemmas of a college librarian. 
There have been special meetings for those 
interested in library work with children and 
for those in the public libraries, but not for 
those dealing with college problems. 

On the whole, the M. L. A. has not tried 
very hard to persuade the college librarians 
co join their organization. A reminder of 
the purposes of the association sent to those 
in our college libraries would undoubtedly 
bring some response in the way of dues and 
attendance at the meetings. The mere fact 
that 42° of the librarians are interested in 


the national organization would mean that 
they probably have enough professional spirit 
to be interested in the state association also. 
Of the other 58°/, there are many who would 
show interest if they were shown that the 
M. L. A. is concerned with their problems. 


The M. L. A. might ask, “Why should 
we have to put on a high pressure member- 
ship drive to obtain a good showing of col- 
lege workers, when presumably they are in- 
telligent enough to realize the benefits of 
professional afhliation with one’s colleagues.” 
Why indeed? Mainly because we are human, 
and are too apt to neglect doing what we 
know we should do. 


Then again the Association might ask, 
“Why have college librarians not shown a 
little more initiative in urging conference 
programs dealing with their special prob- 
lems?” If the college librarians are so inter- 
ested in having discussions of their aspects 
of library work, why have they not done 
something about it themselves instead of 
waiting for librarians interested in other 
aspects of library work to do it for them? 


The problems of all types of libraries 
should interest those working in colleges, as 
they are preparing students to use public 
libraries, are training teachers to use school 
libraries, and are receiving students who 
have been using high school library facilities. 
Therefore the M. L. A. might well ask, “Why 
are so many college librarians interested only 
in problems that deal specifically with their 
special field. Should they not be interested 
in most of the discussions pertaining to the 
library profession and should they not be 
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Members 
M. L. A. 


Number 


Members 


A. L.A. Number 





Liberal Arts Colleges 14 
Teachers Colleges 7 
Junior Colleges 6 


11 33 
4 7 
4 11 
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19 51 
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willing to pay dues to help further the 
library cause in any and all types of institu- 
tions?” 


There is a great deal to be gained from 
meeting with those engaged in one’s chosen 
profession. To talk over one’s problems with 
a sympathetic and helpful listener and to 
get a fresh point of view may be of great 
assistance to a troubled administrator. For 
several years the librarians of the teachers 
colleges of the state have met together dur- 
ing the Minnesota Education Association 
convention. They have found those meet- 
ings to be beneficial to all concerned. There 
is no reason. why a meeting attended by all 
those engaged in college library work should 
not be equally helpful. The only place for 
such a meeting is in connection with the 


M. L. A. 


Not only as a group are the college 
librarians of the state important in making 
the M. L. A. representative of and important 
to the library profession, but also as indi- 
viduals they are capable of contributing to 
the general welfare of the association. After 
all, any association is made up of individuals 
and in the college libraries of the state there 
are 78 persons who are able to do a great 
deal for the M. L. A. if their interest can be 


captured and maintained. 


The annual meeting should be regarded 
by all librarians as an opportunity for the 
discussion of common problems. At this 
time in the sectional meeting college libra- 
rians could present their questions and ob- 


tain helpful suggestions. For example, such 
questions as the rules and regulations of each 
college, the efforts being made to induce stu- 
dents to do recreational reading, the course 
in how to use the library, the relations with 
the faculty, and student assistants, could be 
discussed by those present and differing prac- 
tices debated. There should be a committee 
in charge of each meeting so that only a few 
questions would be discussed and, if possible, 
some conclusion reached, as otherwise there 
would be danger of all talking and present- 
ing ideas on a wide variety of subjects and 
getting no place. If properly handled, the 
college section of the M. L. A. could have 
discussions of inestimable value to all those 
engaged in college library work. 


The M. L. A. needs the support of the 
college librarians of the state as a group and 
as individuals and the college librarians need 
the M. L. A. as an organization represent- 
ing the library profession and as a common 
meeting place for the solution of problems. 
Last year a meeting of those engaged in col- 
lege library work was held during the 
M. L. A. convention. It was decided to form 
a permanent section for those interested in 
college and university libraries, and the ex- 
ecutive council of the M. L. A. has been 
asked to consider the matter. Such a sec- 
tion can realize its possibilities only if each 
individual college librarian takes an active 
interest and gives the group the benefits of 
his experience and ideas. Wider participa- 
tion in the M. L. A. by the college librarians 
of the state will bring greater mutual benefits. 
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“Tt is my expectation that as time goes on the librarian in our community councils 


will tend more and more to line up with the engineer and the accountant, as a 


purveyor of a background of facts, as contrasted with a foreground of hopes and 


fears. In community service, the library will continue to be the pinch-hitter, in con- 
stant adjustment to changing needs and to new ways of meeting them, for the library 
today is sensitive to changes in the body politic and the body social, more imme- 
diately sensitive even than the school, and it seems destined to remain so.”—F. P. 


Keppel, “Looking forward, a fantasy,” in The library of tomorrow. (Chicago, A. L. A. 
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A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN'S POINT OF VIEW 


ApELINE Dock 
Librarian, Thief River Falls High School 


The M. L. A. for many years, has worked 
for the general advancement of all libraries; 
but the strength of the whole organization 
depends upon the strength or weakness of 
each of its sectional groups. 


In an attempt to analyze this strength or 
weakness of the M. L. A. from a high school 
librarian’s point of view, a questionnaire was 
distributed to school librarians in repre- 
sentative sections of Minnesota schools. In 
all cases, replies indicated that the present 
status of the association rendered it ineffec- 
tive from the standpoint of these librarians’ 
particular needs. 


A statistical approach to membership and 
attendance at M. L. A. conferences, may 
serve to indicate to some extent its ineffec- 
trveness. From a total of 546° school librar- 
ians in Minnesota, 389 are teacher-librarians, 
leaving 157 full-time librarians whose atten- 


tion could be concentrated on M. L. A., and 


whose interests should not be divided be- 
tween this organization and the organiza- 
tion for teachers, M. E. A. 


Of the 157 full-time librarians eligible for 
membership, only 73°, or a little less than 
50% are members of M. L. A., as of Sep- 
tember, 1938. Registrations at the 1937 con- 
ference show a membership of twenty-four 
school librarians; and in 1936, twenty-four. 


Statistics for attendance at the last meet- 
ing of M. L. A. in September, 1938, show 
a registration of 71 members from a total of 
73 memberships. In view of the fact that 
the same statistics are not available for pre- 
vious years, it is possible only to base the 
attendance on the previous two years’ mem- 
bership, assuming that a like number at- 
tended—twenty-four in 1937 and in 1936. 
The marked increase in the attendance of 
school librarians in 1938, may be directly 
traceable to two efforts to make the school 
librarians’ group more effective. One im- 
petus to increased attendance and hence 
membership, was the sending out of letters 
by the State Library Division, encouraging 


1 Minn. Library Notes and News, March, 1938. 
2M. L. A. Secretary. 
3M. E. A. Executive Secretary. 


superintendents to permit librarians to at- 
tend the state library conference, that it was 
as important to them as the M. E. A. was to 
teachers; and another, a section for school 
librarians was included in the tentative pro- 
gram sent out in advance of the meeting. 
This undoubtedly stimulated attendance. 


It is hardly fair to compare proportionate 
attendance of school librarians at M. E. A. 
meetings, held bienially, since membership 
in this organization is almost mandatory in 
some school systems. Nevertheless, a glance 
at their attendance record will show that, in 
view of the meagre attendance at the library 
sectional meeting of M. E. A., the M. L. A. 
has a very definite obligation to perform. 
Because the library section of the M. E. A. 
often contiicts with other meetings that the 
librarian wishes to attend that are directly 
related to her teaching duties, or other edu- 
cational problems, only 117° librarians and 
teacher-librarians, out of a total of 546, at- 
tended the section for school librarians in 
1938; 140 in 1936; and 75 in 1934. 

In light of the attendance statistics, there- 
fore, it would seem that the M. L. A. has 
failed school librarians or else school libra- 
rians have failed the M. L. A. Without ade- 
quate data on which to establish the real 
facts, valid conclusions are impossible. How- 
ever, on the basis of a few known facts sev- 
eral generalizations might be made. 


Several school librarians have stated that 
they have been unable to attend because of 
the time of year that the M. L. A. conven- 
tion has been held. The schedule of a high 
school librarian’s duties is such that, with 
school in session only a month ordinarily 
before the conference is held, it is difficult 
for her to leave her duties at such a time. 
Many superintendents feel that the school 
program is somewhat disrupted by the 
librarian’s absence, at this time of the year. 
In addition, either the regional or state meet- 
ing of M. E. A. follows quite closely, a meet- 
ing that is more easily accessible because 
schools are closed for purposes of attending. 
There must usually be a choice between the 
two professional meetings of M. L. A. and 
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M. E. A. That the time factor and con- 
venience in attending are both important is 
evidenced by the fact, that of the 73 school 
librarian memberships, approximately 709, 
of these members are from Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul, or the immediate vicinity. It is 
much more convenient for this group to at- 
tend an M. E. A. conference, at which time 
schools are closed, and the librarian is ex- 
pected to attend. 


The lack of a separate section to meet the 
problems peculiar to high school librarians 
is a second factor that renders the M. L. A. 
unattractive from their point of view. Until 
September, 1938, because of the limited at- 
tendance of school librarians, a separate 
school library section was not usually sched- 
uled. From the school librarian’s point of 
view, an opportunity to exchange experiences 
in school library problems, such as library 
instruction in the schools, the library’s part 
in vocational education, school library activi- 
ties, and reference problems, is needed. 
School librarians feel the need to belong to 
some tangible group, not only at M. L. A. 
conferences, but also throughout the year. 
In an appraisal made as a result of the ques- 
tionnaire concerning the first school library 
sectional meeting last September, it was gen- 
erally felt that not enough time was allotted 
the section; the discussion, of necessity, had 
to be interrupted by another meeting, and, 
although thought-provoking, the solution of 
the problems presented, was left rather 
vague. 


In direct relationship to the need for a 
separate section for high school librarians, 
comes the desirability of obtaining an out- 
standing speaker from our field, as well as 
from the ranks of public library administra- 
tion. It is quite obvious that many of our 
meetings, when even of a general nature, 
emphasize this phase of library work. 


Closely allied with the fundamental need 
for a high school librarian’s section, is the 
lack of representation on official committees. 
With a separate section devoted to our prob- 
lems, it would necessarily follow that we 
would be represented on various of the com- 
mittees. The same is true of school librarians 
as of many other organizations—give them 
a stake in it, and they can be counted upon 
to support it. 

From the point of view of advancing 
school librarians’ interests and of stimulat- 
ing attendance it might be advantageous to 
consider the organization of a permanent 
school section within the framework of the 
M. L. A. The Association might also con- 
sider in the interests of this group the desir- 
ability or possibility of holding its annual 
conference every other year in St. Paul 
simultaneously with the annual conference 
of the M. E. A. in Minneapolis. Certainly 
some thought should be given by both school 
librarians and the Association itself to the 
ways and means by which the M. L. A. 
could be made stronger and more effective 
as a professional organization, since all of us 
have a vested interest in it. 
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A JUNIOR MEMBER LOOKS AT THE M. L. A. 


Mivprep Ritr 
Juvenile Dept., St. Paul Public Library 


What is the position of the M. L. A. in 
regard to its younger members? Does it 
really attract juniors, and how does it help 
them, as individuals and as an organization? 
Upon such personal factors junior librarians, 
with the self-concern perennially attributed 
to Flaming Youth, must of necessity base 
any appraisal of the state association. But 
an analysis of these considerations calls for 
the formulation of some conception of the 
peculiar problerhs of the juniors and the 
qualities which they may reasonably expect 
in the Minnesota Library Association. 


To the M. L. A. the junior member looks, 
above all, for a motivating leadership. Young 
librarians enter the field with an accumula- 
tion of energy crying out to be used; without 
proper leadership, this enthusiasm may be 
lost or directed into other channels. But 
stimulating rather than squelching leader- 
ship is what is requisite. In too many libraries 
there exists a definite policy of subordination, 
amounting to a grim determination to stifle 
all signs of enthusiasm or initiative cropping 
up among juniors. In combination with the 
low salary brackets in the junior group, this 
policy tends to foster inertia and cultivate 
an outlook full of obscurities and doubts. 


By offering an outlet for interest and en- 
couraging professional pride and spirit, the 
M. L. A. can combat this attitude. The 
junior members are eager for active participa- 
tion in library progress; they turn to the state 
association as a potential opportunity for 
initiative and leadership, as a chance to re- 
new self-confidence, to be more than cogs in 
the library machine. Responsibility should 
be placed upon them in shape of offices and 
committee chairmanships. And the M. L. A. 
does need their help; or it will begin to bog 
down, and an aroma of conservative oligarchy 
will pervade its executive groups. While few 
enough of the juniors are revolutionaries, still 
the M. L. A. could use their support to main- 
tain a proper balance of experience and fresh- 
ness of outlook. 


From the annual conventions the junior 
members desire inspiring contacts and pro- 
grams with drawing power. They prefer 


public speakers schooled in the art of 
Demosthenes, not in the notorious “libra- 
rian’s whisper”; they demand something of 
the dramatic and the dynamic in presenta- 
tion. A prevalent theory assumes that dances 
alone can attract young people to conven: 
tions. They lend enticement, of course; but 
while juniors rebel against cut-and-dried 
programs and repetitive rehashing of old 
problems, they depend on their state associa- 
tion less for their social life than for enrich- 
ing contacts and intellectual stimulation. 
Popular with youth is the institute idea with 
its accompanying opportunity for vital dis- 
cussions. A beginning has been made in this 
direction, and the association might well give 
serious consideration to the further instruc- 
tion of the library fold. Important new de- 
velopments in literature, education, science, 
and similar topics might be brought before 
the members by experts qualified to make 
them real and significant. 

Non-professional or clerical juniors con- 
stitute a large group to which a special 
appeal must be made. To this end, it would 
be worthwhile to humanize or popularize 
the programs—to “ballyhoo” them a bit. 
Librarians are supposed to be adept at tossing 
off bright, tempting booklists and bulletins 
with the greatest of ease. Why not carry over 
this publicity flair to M. L. A. advertising 
tactics? 

As a group, the junior members are 
anxious for the professional respect of their 
seniors. Unfortunately, the thirty-five year 
age-limit, relegating “youngsters” to the sub- 
sidiary organization, has perhaps been re- 
sponsible for any apathy or condescension in 
the attitude of the older members toward the 
juniors. A librarian fresh from professional 
school may entertain aims in regard to a 
certain section, committee, or office, but he 
automatically becomes a junior member and 
is safely tucked away for a ten or fifteen year 
“practice period,” savoring of the medieval 
apprenticeship idea, until he is considered to 
have ripened sufficiently to become a full- 
fledged M. L. A. member or officer material. 


To earn this respect, organized juniors are 
ready to cooperate with the seniors and, in 
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return, expect from the association an alert 
interest in their undertakings. The first step 
in binding the juniors more closely to the 
M. L. A. is a comprehensive unifying pro- 
gram to define the sphere of activity of the 
junior group, clarify its rather nebulous aims 
and tendencies, and enlarge its enterprises 
to include the compilation of bibliographies, 
investigation of library problems, making of 
surveys, etc., suggestions for these projects 
to be advanced by leaders in the central set- 
up. Ideally, it would provide for the possi- 
bility of exchange of ideas between the two 
groups, mixed constituency of committees, 
and joint action for the common good. 


To follow the lead of the current maga- 
zine quiz fad, the approved course of action 
at this point would be to “add up the total, 
scoring three points for each affirmative an- 
swer and subtract the result from 100,” then 
to turn to page such-and-such and check up 
on the M. L. A.’s Personality Quota, or 
Junior Member Appeal! The obstacles in 


the way of such a procedure are obvious; 
likewise is the fact that any reorganization 
of our state association should logically com- 
mence at the bottom of the professional 


ladder. 


Minnesota juniors do not come “crying 
into their pocket handkerchiefs” (apropos of 
a vehement article in the Wilson Bulletin 
for January). They do not clamor for an 
accent-on-youth program, demanding that a 
premium be placed upon youth as youth, al- 
though they suggest that it cease to be re- 
garded as a drawback to recognition of merit 
and ability. Youth merely wants an oppor- 
tunity to engage in constructive discussion, 
to assume increased responsibility, and to 
progress in their profession. Some variance 
in points of view between younger and older 
librarians we shall have ever with us; but, 
essentially, the aspirations of the junior mem- 
bers for their profession and for themselves 
in that profession bear a surprising re- 
semblance to those of their venerable elders. 





. The revelation which comes to us in our late maturity and to our 


younger generation as they first emerge into adult life, that intellectual freedom 
is above every other element in human life marked down for savage destruction 
by the totalitarian state, gives us an electrifying warning to look well to the 
defenses of our libraries. They are far more than the founders thought, far 
more even than rich treasure houses of taste, beauty, thought, enjoyment and 
abstract scientific information—they are in the last analysis, as the monastic 
libraries of the Dark Ages proved, the vessels in which the seed corn for the 
future is stored. 


“All but the most primitive of savages have wit enough to protect the supply 
of grain for the next year’s sowing. The same kind of elemental instinct sends 
us to stand guard over our libraries as never before, watchful not only of open 
and avowed frontal attacks, but of subterranean mining, and of siege by slow 
starvation. They are, as we never realized, far more than schools (helpless 
before bullying propaganda as schools are), the very core and heart of the 
defense against the return of barbarism. ‘Yet, Freedom! thy banner, torn, but 
flying’ floats in invisible glory over our public libraries.”—Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, “Libraries—the stronghold of freedom,” in The library of tomorrow. 
(Chicago, A. L. A. 1939. $2.50.) p. 27. 














“BY WAY OF AMENDS” 


Cart VitTz 


Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library 


Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” _ lists 
sixty-six small packages of pithy wisdom 
from Francis Bacon. Our title derives from 
one of these taken from the preface of his 
“Maxims of the Law,” where he says, “I 
hold every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek 
to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavor themselves by way 
of amends to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” 


We are glad, of course, for any “coun- 
tenance and profit” that may come to us 
from the fact that we are librarians. We 
naturally enjoy the prestige which goes with 
our profession. It is right that we should 
but, in the words of Lord Bacon, it is right 
also that we, “by way of amends,” contri- 
bute to that profession. An obvious way 
of doing so is through membership in and 
support of our Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion. 


I believe that individually we need a state 
organization of librarians and that all of 
us derive benefit therefrom. This belief is 
based not only upon an experience of more 
than thirty years, during which I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from state and 
national library organizations, but also upon 
an observation of the advantages which 
hundreds of others have derived during the 
same period. 


Few of us could accomplish alone as 
much as we can with the added stimulus 
and inspiration to be gained from associa- 
tion with fellow-workers. There is inspira- 
tion in numbers. A strong character can 
carry on courageously even when alone. 
Most of us, however, do our work with 
greater enthusiasm and with less back- 
sliding if we know that numerous others are 
meeting the same problems, seeking the 
same objectives. 


No part of Minnesota is so remote, or has 
problems so different, that it cannot find 
help and satisfaction from others in the 
State. We need each other in the library 
community just as we need each other in 
the social community. The professional or- 


ganization with its meetings and its con- 
tacts promotes the interests of the library 
community of the state. It is also a means 
by which to associate ourselves with the 
larger library world. 


The state association acts as the spokes- 
man for us all. The more nearly its mem- 
bership includes every library-minded per- 
son in the state, the more accurately can it 
represent the library opinion of the state. 


Good work done anywhere by a library 
or by a library association builds up prestige 
for librarians. On the other hand, leader- 
ship, both within and without the profes- 
sion, builds up prestige for libraries and li- 
brary associations. We should all expect both 
to give and to receive in this process. The 
library world of today owes much to its 
great leaders in the past. Their achievements 
have done much to bring about a popular 
appreciation for the work of librarians. It is 
noteworthy that library leaders such as Mel- 
vil Dewey, Justin Winsor, John Cotton 
Dana, William Howard Brett, Herbert Put- 
nam, and Gratia Countryman, to mention 
an even half-dozen, not only made great 
contributions in their own persons, but also 
felt it important that there be professional 
associations of librarians, and themselves 
took important and onerous responsibilities 
in state and national library associations. 


We all benefit from accomplishments of 
the Minnesota Library Association, whether 
we are contributing to its support or not. 
In recent years it has been interested, with 
more or less success, in bringing about the 
following: 


1. Establishment of a library school at 
the University of Minnesota. 


2. State aid to libraries. 


3. Rural and county library development. 


4. Support for the Library Division of 
the State Department of Education. 


5. Voluntary certification and state cer- 
tification and higher professional standards. 


There is no librarian who has not bene- 
fited or would not benefit in some way from 
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one or more of these. That not more has 
been accomplished is due in part to the fact 
that Minnesota’s state association is not 
larger in numbers, greater in influence and 
more dynamic in action. 


Other states have benefited from the 
strength of their library associations. Re- 
cently in Michigan an active and energetic 
association has been a strong influence in 
the passage of a state aid bill to promote 
the development of rural and regional li- 
braries. Some six years ago an alert and 
militant state association in Ohio saved the 
libraries of that state from crippling reduc- 
tions in income when the whole tax base 
for public libraries was altered. In many 
states, associations have devoted careful 
thought to the development of state-wide 
library programs as part of state planning 
activities. Other state associations have been 
helpful in drawing up and passing county 
library legislation. At times they have come 
to the defense of a state library or have made 
vigorous protest against spoils politics in 
their administration. Everywhere they have 
contributed to the spread of library ideas and 
ideals. 


But now to the main point. An associa- 
tion to be strong must be representative of 
the various interests of its membership. 
Probably no professional association ever 
existed in which members or non-members 
did not feel that phases in which they were 
particularly interested were being neglected. 
It is a healthy sign when this situation exists, 
in moderation, for it indicates that there is 
growth in the profession and that there is 
opportunity for the association to increase in 
usefulness to its membership. Under such 
circumstances it is important that all mem- 
bers be articulate as to needed help and that 
those guiding the association be sensitive to 
these developing needs, and alert to meet 
them. 


I can remember when children’s librarians 
felt themselves and their problems to be 
neglected. From time to time and place to 
place other groups, such as school librarians, 
small town librarians, branch librarians, col- 
lege librarians, trustees, and others have felt 
that the general associations were neglecting 
their interests in program making, commit- 


tee work, and the general direction of asso- 
ciation affairs. If those who feel so, will 
overcome inertia and show proper initiative 
combined with a bit of patience, and if the 
officers and the association at large will re- 
spond sympathetically to any overtures, it 
will then be possible to add the enthusiasm 
of those who are pioneering to the larger 
body engaged in the more established phases 
of the work. 


One danger must be guarded against. 
Such a new enthusiastic group may become 
too self-centered and too self-sufficient for the 
general good of the association or for its 
own ultimate benefit. Instead of being really 
a branch necessary to the tree’s future growth 
and proper symmetry, it may become merely 
a sucker growing rampantly and regardless 
of the general welfare and, though depen- 
dent upon the parent tree for its strength, 
prove a detriment. 


There is also the problem of how to in- 
corporate and make of value to the associa- 
tion the incoming new younger members. 
It is characteristic of youth, whether in the 
home life of the family or in the professional 
field, to be in a hurry to help in the world’s 
work, to be accepted by elders as equals, 
and to experience the pleasures of respon- 
sibility (as yet they do not realize that re- 
sponsibilities also have unpleasant features) 
and to have an opportunity to bring their 
ideas and contributions to the work as a 
whole. 


Youth, however, is seldom as original as 
it thinks itself to be, nor, for that matter, is 
old age often as wise as it complacently 
assumes. It seems to me that the organiza- 
tion of a junior group, if wisely led by the 
juniors themselves, offers a happy oppor- 
tunity during the ten years of their “junior- 
ship” for self-expression, for team-work, and 
for growth in the doing of specific and 
needed tasks of their own choice. These 
ten years of “juniorship” will seem short, in 
retrospect and after graduation into the 
thirty-year period, let us say, of “seniorship.” 


It is important, however, that whatever 
the juniors do, it be not practice work or 
make-believe. Jobs should be real jobs and 
real contributions. They should be on gen- 
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eral committees of the whole association and 
be associated with its direction. Their new 
ideas should be welcomed, and their desire 
to do things, utilized. 


Whatever sections, round tables, or spe- 
cialized groups, are organized within the 
framework of the larger state association, 
they should feel themselves as an important 
and desired portion of the larger whole. 
Though concerned much of the time with 
their more immediate interests, they should 
remember that their ultimate best welfare 
depends upon the welfare of all. An in- 
terest broader than one’s own specialty, a 
sympathetic understanding of the library 
movement as a whole, a willingness both to 
give and to accept help, will be great assets 
in a state library association, strong to meet 
the interests of the profession as a whole and 
flexible to promote the growth of its various 
specialized phases. 


But how may we individually help to 
build a strong library association? First, each 
one of us can join our state association. This 
is the simplest part of all—sending our 
names and dollars to the association treas- 
urer. Large membership in itself is desirable. 
Of course, it is hoped that members will be 
active and give of their strength and interest, 
but even where this is not done, the increased 
resources made possible by a larger member- 
ship will have a beneficial effect upon the 
work of the association. Better and more 
helpful programs are possible. More can be 
done in the way of displays and exhibits. The 
strength of the association in support of 
worthwhile legislative and other activities 
will be greater. 


The next suggestion, harder because it 
requires persistent actior, is: Take an in- 
terest the year round in library affairs and in 
the problems on which your organization is 
working. Read the literature sent out, think 
about library problems (your problems) and 
support in all possible ways, the efforts of 
your organization and its officers. 


Attend the state meetings. Don’t say you 
can’t afford to do so. If you were a teacher, 
you would be expected to finance summer 
school every now and then out of your in- 
come. If a physician, you would have to 


buy expensive equipment. If an attorney, 
you would have to rent an office and build 
up a library of law books. I know of no 
other profession in which the professional 
demand upon one’s income is less than in 
ours. 


Be willing to take part in discussions and 
to appear upon programs of library meet- 
ings. Make constructive suggestions and ex- 
press appreciation for the things that you 
enjoy in the organization. Be willing to ac- 
cept committee work and responsibilities. 
Interest your trustees not only in the prob- 
lems peculiar to your library but in those 
affecting the libraries of the State and the 
Nation. Secure their help in working for 
wise solutions. Many of them, if really in- 
terested, will be glad to join the association 
and to add to it the strength of their num- 
bers and the power of their support. 


Be a leader in your community, at least 
in so far as library matters are concerned. 
Membership in a profession obligates lead- 
ership. Whether your library be in village, 
county, school, city, or branch, or whether 
your work be in a special library or depart- 
ment, there is need and scope for the exer- 
cise on your part of leadership in library 
matters. 


My last suggestion, and one perhaps as 
important as any, is to get acquainted—be 
friendly—meet your fellow librarians half- 
way in learning to know one another. It is 
indeed disappointing to attend a library 
meeting and come away, only having 
listened. Go to the state meeting next fall 
and in succeeding years, with a genuine de- 
sire to become acquainted. Talk to someone 
at every opportunity. Librarians in conven- 
tion should need no introductions. It is the 
informal conversations which we have, that 
make us come away feeling that the trip 
was worthwhile and stimulating. Self- 
expression is as necessary for enjoyment and 
growth as is the reception of new impres- 
sions and ideas. 


If Francis Bacon contended rightly that 
every man is a debtor to his profession, then 
let us of Minnesota “make amends” by sup- 
porting wholeheartedly, the Minnesota State 
Library Association. 





BOOK COOPERATIVE FOR LIBRARIES’ 


Several comments and letters concerning 
the Book Cooperative for Libraries have ap- 
peared in print during the past six months. 
Many people are wondering what it is all 
about. The A. L. A. Book Buying Com- 
mittee has been asked to make a report. The 
following statement is an attempt to clarify 
the situation in an impartial way. 


Cooperatives Serving More Than 
Five Million in U. S. 
Any proposition, offered by a reputable 
group, that is claimed to make the library 
dollar go further will 


goods, or, at least, goods where not many 
types of single articles are involved, for ex- 
ample, equipment for farms. 


The Book Cooperative for Libraries faces 
an entirely different problem. The range 
of articles to be handled is limited only by 
the needs of the different libraries. Unless 
a large stock is carried constantly, and this 
cooperative has no intention of so doing, the 
filling of orders involves a great deai of 
costly detail. Without a stock, books can- 
not be furnished on approval, an important 

procedure in many li- 





always secure careful 
consideration by libra- 
rians. Such an offer has 
been made to several li- 
brarians during the past 
few months by the Book 
Cooperative for Li- 
braries, a division of the 
Cooperative Book Club. 
This club is a member 
of, and the official agent 
for, the Cooperative 
League of America, 
which has about a mil- 
lion members. These 





The following article printed 
below is in response to in- 
quiries received by the Library 
Division from librarians re- 
questing an opinion on the 
Book Cooperative for Li- 
braries, and may tend to en- 
lighten those who are inter- 
ested in the matter. 
present the Library Division 
prefers not to express an opin- 
ion on the subject—Ed. 


braries. 

Cooperation is by no 
means a new thing in 
the library world. Our 
union lists and various 
bibliographical enter- 
prises give ample evi- 
dence of this. A coop- 
erative to handle the 
purchasing of books for 
libraries is quite new. 
Except for certain re- 
gional efforts, this has 
not been tried. 


For the 








members are organized 

in groups which form parts of the league. 
There are, in addition, another million mem- 
bers in unorganized groups. It is evident 
that although cooperatives are relatively not 
as strong in numbers in the United States 
as in other countries, for example, Sweden, 
the idea seems to serve over five million 
people when all members of families are 
counted. 

The idea of cooperative purchasing always 
makes an appeal. This idea offers the pros- 
pective member of a cooperative a partial 
ownership and control in the group; it 
abolishes the middleman’s profit with an 
apparent reduction in costs; the combined 
buying power of the group is expected to 
secure larger discounts from the manufac- 
turers with mutual benefits to all the 
members. 

Cooperatives are markedly successful so 
far as they have gone. It is a fact, however, 
that they are handling mainly standardized 


The Book Coopera- 
tive for Libraries has 
been in operation for seven months. In a 
recent circular letter, it offers 27 per cent 
discount on trade books, 1244 per cent on 
many textbooks, transportation paid within 
the United States. There is also an assur- 
ance of a proportionate share in the surplus 
at the end of the year after all expenses have 
been met. The whole thing, of course, de- 
pends upon the growth of the organization. 
The larger the group, the greater the dis- 
counts on quantity purchases from the pub- 
lishers, and consequently the larger the sur- 
plus should be. On the other hand, the 
larger the group becomes, the greater will 
be the cost of operation. 


The Budget 


At this point, the tentative budget made 
up last fall should be considered. It is ob- 


vious that a budget which was drawn up at 


*By Lawrence Heyl. Reprinted from the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
April, 1939. 
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the beginning of operations could be only 
an approximation, but we have the assur- 
ances of Jennie M. Flexner and Gerald D. 
McDonald, as published on page 133 of the 
February A. L. A. Bulletin, that so far the 
budget is working. This is in spite of the 
criticisms of Frank L. Magel, in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of October 1, 1938, to the 
effect that insufficient allowance had been 
made to cover costs of college texts. His 
figures work out correctly, but evidently the 
orders received by the cooperative for col- 
lege texts form less than one-quarter of the 
volume of sales, which was the estimated 
quantity in the budget. The present busi- 
ness of the cooperative averages $2,000 a 
month. If this figure can be greatly in- 
creased, then the surplus will be enlarged, 
but only experience will show how large it 
can become. Estimates range from 4 to 10 
per cent if the sales reach ten times the 
present total. 


We are told that the Book Cooperative 
for Libraries is seeking mainly the business 
of small public libraries. They have in mind 
the fact that in many communities such 
libraries are compelled to buy from a local 
store, and, in some cases, libraries are not 
securing discounts comparable to those en- 
joyed by larger libraries which buy through 
jobbers. The book cooperative may be able 
to get the business of such libraries in spite 
of local conditions for the simple reason that 
they are a cooperative, and some communi- 
ties like cooperatives. This should follow 
especially when the library will be benefited 
by savings in book costs. There is only one 
answer to this. One well-known jobber has 


a regularly established discount to libraries 
of 25 per cent on trade books. An energetic 
librarian in any community should not 
agree to pay more than that, and since money 
talks better than many things, the local situa- 
tion should be quite manageable. The cost 
to a local dealer of handling library business 
is not excessive, and it does mean a great 
deal to him to have that business. The 
preservation of small bookstores is also of 
the greatest importance. They perform an 
important cultural function in that they in- 
crease the possibility of contacts between 
books and the public. As I have just said, 
these stores are better able to carry on when 
they have local libraries among their cus- 


tomers. 
Member Liability 


The very proper question of the liability 
of a member library, as a part owner, has 
been raised. The cooperative is organized 
under the New York State Stock Coopera- 
tive Law and so “a library has absolutely no 
liability for its obligations.” (A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin 33:133, February, 1939). 

So far, there are 40 libraries on the mem- 
bership list of the Book Cooperative for 
Libraries. Until the organization becomes 
very much larger, however, there will be 
no real way of telling how large will be the 
surplus over expenses which will be avail- 
able for division among the members. This 
approximates a vicious circle, for if libraries 
hesitate to join, the group will not grow, and 
so forth. The decision rests with each li- 
brarian. 


Lawrence Hey, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Book Buying Committee. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM IN REVIEW 


Now that the Legislature has adjourned, 
a word relative to the library program is 
in order. The certification bill which was 
approved by the Senate education committee 
in February was voted down by the Senate 
in committee of the whole. As a result of 
this action, the bill which was still under 
consideration by the House education com- 
mittee was allowed to die in that committee. 


Early in March the state aid bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Val Imm of 
Mankato and in the House by Representative 
Zwack of Walnut Grove. In the Senate it 
was referred directly to the committee on 
finance instead of going to the education 
committee first. 


This bill as originally reported to librarians 
was rewritten before it was introduced, and 
the amount requested reduced from $150,000 
to $85,000. After a brief hearing during 
which Mr. Zimmerman presented the case, 
the House education committee voted to table 
the measure. On the basis of this action no 
attempt was made to urge a hearing before 
the Senate finance committee. 


Throughout the session efforts constantly 
were made to secure adequate support of the 
Library Division, but without success. The 
Director appeared before both the House and 
Senate appropriation committees to explain 
the need for an enlarged staff in the Division 
and for increased amounts for traveling libra- 
ries. The education bill as finally passed by 
both houses allows for no staff additions, and 
the amount for traveling libraries for the next 
biennium remains at its present figure of 
$15,000. 


In any review of the situation it is obvious 
that our legislative program was lost at this 
session despite our efforts to the contrary. 
Much might be written by way of explana- 
tion, but it may suffice to make only a few 
significant observations here: 


1. This Legislature was economy-minded 
and determined to decrease rather than 
increase appropriations. 


There were so many major problems up 
for consideration during this session 
such as, the civil service bill, the labor 
relations bill, and the reorganization of 
the state government that legislators 
were generally too preoccupied with 
these measures to give the necessary 
time to study carefully the implications 
of the library bills. 


Lack of effective organization out in 
the State, through which people them- 
selves could make their voices heard in 
the halls of the Legislature, was keenly 
felt. More spade work in this direction 
is greatly needed. Citizens’ library com- 
mittees, trustees associations, and organ- 
ized lay groups are essential if a legis- 
lative program such as ours is to pre- 
vail. 


Though nothing tangible this year resulted 
from our legislative efforts, it would be a mis- 
take to assume that the attempt was in vain. 
The Legislative Committee of the M. L. A. 
learned a great deal about working with a 
legislature which the Committee needed to 
know. Many legislators became conscious of 
the public library and its needs for the first 
time. Librarians, generally, were cheered and 
encouraged to know that officers and com- 
mittees of the Minnesota Library Association 
were striving for the betterment of library 
conditions. Editors throughout the State 
published weekly news releases on library 
conditions in Minnesota, which were presum- 
ably read by a great many people. All of 
these are real gains which should find their 
best expression in any subsequent attempts 
to secure adequate legislative recognition for 
the public library in Minnesota. 
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Development of the Statewide WPA Li- 
brary Project is progressing along both lines 
of its objectives. The demonstrations of 
county library extension service continue to 
be received with enthusiasm, and progress is 
being made in organizing Citizens’ Library 
committees. 
Blue Earth County 

There is a growing response to the demon- 
stration in Blue Earth County, where six 
stations are now established. A total of 2301 
books were circulated in March, and the 
number of county borrowers then registered 
had reached 961. Plans are being made to 
call an organization meeting of the Citizens’ 
Library Committee in the near future. A 
book drive sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce netted more than 2000 books. 


Waseca County 

The demonstration was approached from 
a new angle in Waseca County, where the 
organization of an active Citizens’ Library 
Committee was the first step taken. This 
county is proving to be a fertile field for the 
county library idea, as over g0°% of the people 
were without library service, and for some 
years vain efforts have been made to obtain 
funds for libraries. Stations have already 
been opened in Waseca, Blooming Grove, 
Waldorf, and New Richland. 


Rice County 

Eight demonstration stations have now 
been opened in Rice County, completing the 
county organization. Plans are under way 
for a Citizens’ Library Committee. Support 
has been given to the Project by almost every 
organization in this county. A successful 
book drive was completed in Faribault by 
six local organizations, resulting in the col- 
lection of several hundred usable books and 
magazines for the county demonstration. The 
Boy Scouts are now sponsoring a similar 


drive in Northfield. 


Mower County 

An interested citizens’ committee has been 
organized in Mower County simultaneously 
with the development of the demonstration. 
Eight book stations have been opened, and 
plans for a permanent county set-up were 


REPORT ON THE WPA DEMONSTRATION 


discussed at a citizens’ meeting in May. In 
at least one community in the county, the 
Library Project is playing a larger role than 
just creating a demand for books. The inter- 
est aroused by the library idea has been so 
widespread that the Committee and the 
mayor believe that it may be instrumental in 
reviving their dormant community spirit. 
Freeborn County 

A county-wide meeting of interested citi- 
zens was held in May to discuss the county 
library idea. An enthusiastic group voted to 
sponsor the demonstration,and arrangements 
are now being made to open up stations in 
various towns throughout the county. 


Other Activities 

Individual libraries all over the state are 
receiving the benefit of WPA assistance in 
accomplishing work which their limited 
budgets would not otherwise allow. Besides 
mending books, WPA assistants are helping 
to reorganize and catalog collections in some 
of the smaller libraries, as well as keeping 
them open for longer hours. Every effort 
will be made to find the best people available 
for other libraries wishing to take advantage 
of this service. 





CONFERENCE ON 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


A five-day conference on the functioning of 
libraries in schools of today will be held at 
Columbia University immediately before the 
opening of the 1939 Summer Session, from 
June the 28th, through July the 3rd. 

The program will include such subjects as 
new developments in education and in li- 
brarianship, psychology and reading, the 
radio, and the movies. 


Although in effect the Conference will pro- 
vide a short, intensive advanced course for 
experienced school librarians, it will not be a 
part of the Summer Session program. There 
will be no assignments, required readings or 
examinations, and no credit will be given 
toward library school degrees. Professionally 
trained librarians who have had approxi- 
mately five years of experience will be eligible 
for admission. The fee for the entire Confer- 
ence or any part of it will be $10.00. 
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FACTS ABOUT FACT-FINDERS 
Fact-Finders, the radio program of the 
Minnesota Library Association, is on its third 
series. This program has been on the air 


every Thursday noon over KSTP since Octo- 
ber 1, 1938. Beginning with Friday, May 5th, 
due to Eastern stations going on daylight 
saving time, Fact-Finders will be heard over 
this station every Friday from 5:00-5:15 P.M. 
The present series will be completed on June 
29th, and the present plans are to let it rest 
during the summer. 


Through the cooperation of eight libra- 
rians scattered all over the state and their 
corresponding radio station managers, this 
program has been rebroadcast, shortly after 
its being heard from KSTP, over eight 
smaller stations in the state. By the end of 
June, over 300 separate programs will have 
been heard from the air in Minnesota under 
the sponsorship of the Minnesota Library 
Association. The Radio Committee appre- 
ciates the cooperation and help of these coop- 
erating librarians. Why not be one of them 
if we continue our radio programs next year? 
The Committee also wishes to thank Sarah 
L. Wallace, Reference Department, Minne- 


apolis Public Library, one of its members, 
who has been almost entirely responsible for 
the writing of these scripts. 


If you hz ven’t heard Fact-Finders, tune in 
sometime. Call your local station to find out 
when and if it is given locally. 

EL1zABETH Bonp, 
Chairman, Radio Committee. 


SPRING MEETING 


One hundred and nineteen librarians at- 
tended the Twin City Library Club dinner 
meeting held at Dayton’s Tea rooms in Min- 
neapolis at 6:30 P.M. Friday, April 28. Miss 
Charlotte Campbell, president of the club, 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
William G. Welk, professor of economics at 
St. Thomas College and author of “Fascist 
economic policy,” who gave an informative 
talk on Fascist economic policy in Italy. Miss 
Gratia Countryman also spoke briefly about 
the WPA newspaper indexing project of 


which she is supervisor. 





FIELD TRIPS PLANNED 

During the summer months, the State 
Director of Libraries is planning to make 
extended field trips to all parts of the state. 
Last year 72 libraries were visited. This sum- 
mer an effort will be made to visit all public 
libraries in Minnesota. At the time of these 
visits librarians needing assistance will be 
given every possible help towards the solu- 
tion of their problems. 





LIBRARY STARTED 
On March 4th an association library was 
organized in Bertha and located in a portion 
of the Great Northern depot. A book drive 
netted an initial collection of 263 books. The 
library is being sponsored by the Bertha 
Woman’s Club. 





FEDERAL AID BILL 
The Senate Committee on Education has 
reported favorably on the Harrison-Thomas 
bill S. 1305 for federal aid to education in- 
cluding libraries. No hearing has yet been 
held on this bill by the House Education 


Committee. 





in the Civic Center. 





A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


The sixty-first annual conference of the American Library Association will be 
held in San Francisco, June 18-24. Headquarters will be the Exposition Auditorium 
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Bulletin No. 7 





BOOKS REPORT 














The State Subscription Books Committee 
wishes to repeat its decision that according 
to its present policy no subscription sets sold 
by agents are to be approved for schools other 
than the four recommended encyclopedias: 
World Book Encyclopedia, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia Britannica 
and Encyclopedia Americana. The reasons 
for this decision appeared in the committee’s 
report for March, 1939, also printed in the 
March, 1939, issue of Library Notes and 
News. No State Aid is allowed on the pur- 
chase of any sets of books. 

While it is obviously impossible for the 
committee to review all of the material being 
sold, it is, however, our desire to offer the 
best available advice on the many sets being 
offered today. To the end that school and 
public libraries may keep themselves in- 
formed it is recommended that they avail 
themselves of the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin quarterly, published by the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, $2 per year. These bulle- 
tins should also be made available to parents 
and library patrons. The Library Division 
will send copies of single reviews from this 
quarterly to anyone making the request. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
some of these sets reviewed favorably in the 
American Library Association Subscription 
Books Bulletin have some worthwhile infor- 
mation for some libraries and some schools, 


COMMITTEE STATEMENT OF POLICY 


but for several reasons are entirely unsuitable 
for others. Before making any book pur- 
chases the wise buyer will take into consider- 
ation the available funds and the library’s 
present book collection. No school or small 
public library can afford to put all of its 
money into one set of books. The large, well- 
stocked library may need and be able to afford 
both individual titles and sets of books of 
doubtful value to the small library with a 
limited book budget. 

It is recommended that local school dis- 
tricts consult the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education concerning the 
purchase of any sets of books prior to signing 
the contract if for any reason they do not feel 
sufficiently well informed. 

The Committee: 

Ethel Berry, Hennepin County Library, 

Minneapolis 
Marion Gratz, Murray Jr. High School 
Library, St. Paul 

Margaret Greer, Board of Education Li- 

brary, Minneapolis 
Janet Lockhart, West High School Library, 
Minneapolis 

Della McGregor, Juvenile Dept., Public 
Library, St. Paul 

Mildred Methven, State Board of Control 
Library, St. Paul 


Ruth Ersted, State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 


“MAY WE GIVE YOU—” 


In November, 1937, the U. S. Supreme 
Court rendered a unanimous decision con- 
demning the fraud and deception of the 
“Give away” plan as used by certain subscrip- 
tion book publishers. The decision should 
have particular interest for school people. 

The “Give away” plan has taken such 
forms as the following: 

Publishers of certain encyclopedias offer 





their sets as “gifts” with the understanding 
that the recipient subscribes to a supplemen- 
tal loose-leaf or reference service for a period 
of years. It has been demonstrated time and 
again that the cost of the loose-leaf service 
represents the regular price of the encyclo 
pedia plus the supplement, so the buyer of 
the supplement is being deluded. Sometimes 
the recipient of the “gift” is also asked to sign 
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a card of acceptance or cards of recommen- 
dation addressed to his friends. It should be 
noted also that a school board cannot legally 
purchase on an installment plan extending 
beyond the current school year. 


A similar practice which victimizes school 
children, their parents, and school adminis- 
trators provides that when a certain number 
of encyclopedias are purchased by the par- 
ents in the community, a free set is given to 
the school. A variation of this method seeks 
the aid of the Parent Teacher Association, a 
procedure which has been condemned by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
as a form of bribery, and which also discour- 
ages the sale of books on their merits. 

Fair trade practice can be established only 
by developing a strong public opinion against 








such schemes. The cease and desist order 
resulting from the Federal Court decision 
has only individual application for the com- 
panies involved in the suit. The buyer must 
be on the alert to detect new selling schemes 
which by slight variation avoid the exact deci- 
sion involved. 


Librarians and school administrators can 
protect themselves and help to stamp out 
these practices by reporting to the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, D. C., 
any specific information concerning give 
away proposals, and by getting information 
from the Subscription Books Bulletin or the 
Library Division about the material on the 
book market before accepting any “gifts” or 
signing any contracts. 





“Librarianship is an essential profession, and a profession is a calling in 











which it is the broad human qualities which count, trained intelligence, imag- 
ination and initiative, disinterestedness and a sense of social responsibility—not 
techniques or tricks of the trade. The librarian, to be sure, will be freed from 
some of his present tasks, from the physical care of dead and dying books, with 
the attendant problems of binding and stacking, from a cumbersome system of 
records which I suspect is already out of date. He will also be freed from his 
present self-imposed task of evangelism, for it will be no more necessary twenty 
years hence to ‘sell’ library service than it is today to sell postal service. For one 
thing, the youngsters who are now learning to be ‘librarians’ in our children’s 
rooms will then be largely in control of public opinion, and for another the 
steady reduction of classroom instruction in school and college, which has 
already set in, and the corresponding encouragement of individual acquisition 
of information, will mean that practically everyone then will have some knowl- 
edge of how to use a library.”—F. P. Keppel, “Looking forward, a fantasy,” 
in The library of tomorrow. (Chicago, A. L. A. 1939. $2.50.) p. 10. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
Compiled by ELeanor Davis 







The following list includes a selection of some of the more readable and timely books 
for the general reader. For more complete lists, the librarian should consult the Booklist 
and Readers’ choice of best books, published monthly in the Wilson Bulletin. 





The World Today 


Bryson, Lyman. Which way America? com- 
munism, fascism, democracy? Macmillan, 2.50. 948.9 
.60. 335-4 A detailed account of Nazi penetration of 
The author presents, clearly and fairly, Denmark, alarming in its implications for 
these three conflicting forms of govern- other small European countries. 


ment so that the reader can realize what a Mann, Klaus and Mann, Erika. Escape to 
change to another form would mean to life. Houghton, 3.50 920 
‘ , 3-50. 


him. : ‘ : Fe 

Portraits of many exceptionally gifted indi- 

Caldwell, Erskine. North of the Danube: viduals who have escaped from intolerable 
with photographs by Margaret Bourke- conditions in Germany. 

White. Viking, 3.00. 914.37 


Joesten, Joachim. Rats in the larder: the story 
of Nazi influence in Denmark. Putnam, 
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Spivak, John L. Secret armies: the new tech- 
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Written sketches and photographs com- 
bine to give a vivid picture of Czechoslo- 
vakia just before Munich. (See also Hin- 
dus, below.) 


Dean, Mrs. Vera (Micheles). Europe in 


retreat. Knopf, 2.00. 940.5 
Analyzes Mein kampf, briefly summarizes 
diplomatic events since Versailles and dis- 
cusses the Munich agreement and its prob- 
able effect on the future. 


Gedye, George Eric Rowe. Betrayal in cen- 


tral Europe: Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Harper, 3.50. 940.5 
Report of intrigue and incidents leading to 
the fall of Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
written as they were happening by an Eng- 
lish journalist who was witness to the 
events. 


Hindus, Maurice. We shall live again: the 


biography of Czechoslovakia. Doubleday, 
3.00. 914-37 
“Record of the author’s impressions and 
observations of Czechoslovakia where he 
traveled extensively in 1938, studying the 
country and its people.” L. J. 





nique of Nazi warfare. Modern age, .50. 

335-6 
Amazing facts about Nazi propaganda in 
this and other countries, based on personal 
investigation. 


Other Subjects 


Alien, Van Nes. J found Africa. Bobbs, 3.00. 


916.66 


Enthusiastic account by a young American 
of his adventures in Liberia, hunting and 
exploring with native friends and assisting 
a medical missionary. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. I travel by train. 


Appleton, 3.00. 917.3 
The author reports significant attitudes 
and economic and social conditions in the 
city and country as he saw them during 
recent lecture tours to many sections of 


the U. S. 


Burbank, Addison. Guatemala profile. Cow- 


ard, 3.50. 917.28 
Detailed description and interpretation of 
life in Guatemala by an artist who spent a 
year there. 
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Crow, Carl. He opened the door of Japan. 
Harper, 3.00. g21 
Biography of Townsend Harris, whose 
diplomacy and insight into Japanese char- 
acter resulted in the treaty of 1858 which 
opened Japan to western trade. 


Fahnestock, Mrs. Mary Sheridan. I ran away 
to sea at fifty. Harcourt, 2.50. Q10.4 
The author has written an enjoyable anec- 
dotal account of her South Sea cruise with 
her sons, who have written their own 
account of the journey in Stars to wind- 
ward. (1938) 


Glover, Katherine. America begins again; 
the conquest of waste in our natural re- 


sources. Whittlesey, 2.75. 330.973 


A review of the waste of natural resources 
in the past, the present developments such 
as the TVA and Columbia River Basin 
projects, and plans for future rebuilding. 
Well illustrated. 


Jorgensen, Theodore, and Solum, N. O. 
O. E. Rolvaag. Harper, 4.00. g21 


This life by two of Rolvaag’s associates at 
St. Olaf’s is “a biography of distinguished 
scholarship, more a critical estimate than a 
biography, since it deals with an extraor- 
dinary mind rather than with an eventful 
life.” Sat. Rev. 


McKenney, Ruth. Industrial valley. Har- 
court, 3.00. 331.8 


A dramatic but reliable study of rubber 
industry and the strike of 1936 in Akron. 


Phelps, William Lyon. Autobiography with 


letters. Oxford, 3.75. 921 
The life story of a delightful personality 
who has thoroughly enjoyed life as a 
teacher and friend. 


Pinkerton, Mrs. Kathrene Sutherland (Ged- 
ney). Wilderness wife. Carrick, 2.75. 


QI7.1 
The story of a young couple who made a 
home in the Canadian wilderness of north- 
ern Ontario and made a living by trapping 
and writing. 


Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of our years. 
Hillman, 3.50. 921 
Autobiography of a newspaper correspond- 
ent who interprets as well as reports events 
in Ethiopia, the near East, and various 
parts of Europe. 


Wales, Nym (Mrs. Edgar Snow). Inside red 
China. Doubleday, 3.00. 951 
Exciting adventure and information of 
historical importance are combined in this 
account of the author’s journey to Yen-an, 
the Chinese communist citadel. 


Wilson, Mrs. Edith Bolling (Galt). My 
memoir. Bobbs, 3.50. 921 
An intimate account of the personal life of 
Woodrow Wilson by his widow. 


Fiction 
Aydelotte, Dora. Full harvest. Appleton, 
2.00. 
Everyday happenings in a typical mid- 
western family on the farm and in town, 
which will appeal to women who enjoy 
familiar scenes. 


Binns, Archie. The land is bright. Scribner, 
2.50. 
A convincing account of life on the Oregon 
trail in 1852 as it really must have been 
and the effect of its adventures and hard- 
ships on one wagon-train group. 


Buck, Mrs. Pearl Sydenstricker. The patriot. 
Day, 2.50. 
Timely story of a Chinese student, exiled 
because of his revolutionary actions who 
after a ten year residence in Japan, married 
to a Japanese wife and outwardly conform- 
ing to Japanese ways, returns to fight for 
his country. The author’s knowledge of 
both countries gives the reader an insight 
into the feelings of the common people on 


both sides. 


Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea Frances (Canfield). 
Seasoned timber. Harcourt, 2.50. 


Thought-provoking novel about a progres- 
sive schoolman who opposes the acceptance 
of a bequest whose undemocratic and anti- 
Jewish provisions would end the democ- 
racy of his academy. 
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Kramer, Horace. Marginal land. Lippin- 
cott, 2.50. 
“Struggle of a man against the poor mar- 
ginal lands of Dakota is shown dramat- 
ically without any false pathos.” Nation. 


Krause, Herbert. Wind without rain. Bobbs, 
2.50. 
Bleak novel of rural life in Minnesota. 


Marquand, John Phillips. Wickford Point. 
Little, 2.75. 
Satiric characterization of a New England 
family whose members are satisfied with a 
useless existence on the resources and repu- 
tation of an earlier generation. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. Ordeal. Morrow, 


2.50. 
This story of an average English family 
driven from home by the terror of repeated 
air bombings brings the reader a realiza- 
tion of what another war may bring. 


Page, Elizabeth. Tree of liberty. Farrar, 


2.50. 
In this long panoramic novel of three gen- 
erations of a Virginia family its own con- 
flict between its frontier and aristocratic 
points of view is paralleled by the larger 
theme of conflict between the political con- 
cepts of Jefferson and Hamilton, both of 
whom appear as minor characters. 





CURRENT PAMPHLETS 
Compiled by Irma K. ScuMatz 


Foreicn Poricy Reports. Foreign policy 
association, Inc., 8 W 4oth St., New York, 
N. Y. Published twice a month. 25c¢ each; 
$5.00 a year; order directly from the Asso- 


ciation. 


Soviet-Japanese relations: 1931-1938, by T. A. 
Bisson. v. 14, no. 22. Discusses the points 
of antagonism between Russia and Japan 
during recent years and the factors con- 
cerning the possibility of a war between the 
two countries. 


Foreign exchange control in Latin America, 
by H. M. Bratter. v. 14, no. 23. The term 
“exchange control” is used here to describe 
the various systems used by governments 
to regulate the volume of transactions at 
the “official” rate of exchange. 


Germany’s controlled economy, by J. C. de- 
Wilde. v. 14, no. 24. Weighs the strength 
of the authoritarian economic structure, 
predicting serious problems for business 
when the German government reduces its 
spending and a change from public to 
private enterprise is necessary. 


Results of the Lima conference, by C. A. 
Thomson. v. 15, no. 1. As a positive step 
toward inter-American cooperation and to- 
ward the evaluation of democratic methods 
in international relations, the conference 


had value. Specifically, the following 
points were made: declaration of solidarity, 
organization of peace, codification of inter- 
national law, economic questions, and 
rights of women. 


The President's contro! of foreign policy, by 


J. F. Green. v. 15, no. 2. Reviews past 
struggles between United States executives 
and legislatures to gain control of our for- 
eign policy. A discussion of the current 
situation is included. 


Economic problems of U. S. neutrality in 


wartime, by W. W. Case. v. 15, no. 3. Out- 
lines, first, the course the United States 
pursued during the last war and attempts 
to show how our economic policy in time 
of war may, or may not, throw us into a 
general conflict. 





Pusiic Arrarrs Pamputets. Public affairs 


committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 1oc each; for quantity rates 
write The Committee. Subscription for 24 
consecutive numbers, $2.00; 36, $3.00. 


No. 28—Our taxes—and what they buy, by 


M. S. Stewart. 1939. 32p. Goes into the 
problem of taxation: where the money 
comes from, who pays it, for what it is 
used, and government spending. 
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No. 29—America and the refugees, by Louis 
Adamic. 1939. 32p. The author concludes, 
“Any program which is set up to aid the 
refugees must be formulated in the light 
of our own peculiar problems and institu- 
tions.” 


No. 30—Schools for tomorrow’s citizens, by 









M. S. Stewart. 1939. 31p. Based on the 
Regents’ inquiry into the character and 
cost of public education in the state of New 
York. Considers, also, conditions in other 
states and points out that too many stu- 
dents leave school unprepared for demo- 
cratic citizenship. 





Advisory committee on education. Federal 
government and education (1938). 31p. 
The Com., North interior bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Single copy free. Briefly 
covers the Committee’s findings and pro- 
posals for federal aid for education. 


Boardman, M. T. Appraisal and abstract of 
available literature on the occupation of 
the cabinetmaker (1938). top. Nat'l oc- 
cupational conf., 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 1oc. 
Gives the qualifications and preparation 
needed for this work, chances for advance- 
ment, and compensation. 


John Hancock mutual life insurance com- 
pany. Diversions for the sick (1938). 32p. 
The Co., Boston, Mass. Illustrated sug- 
gestions are given for patients in bed and 
for those able to be about. 


Kiernan, Catherine, and Spencer, C. S. How 
to make three dimensional diorama post- 
ers (1937). 32p. School products bureau, 
517 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 25c. Tells 
how to design and construct these posters 
from school room material. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 





National canners association. Canned foods 
recipes for fifty. 61p. The Ass’n, 1739 H 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. Especially 
helpful to clubs and organizations plan- 
ning dinners for large groups. 


National education association of the United 
States. 1939 vitalized commencement 
manual (1939). 99p. The Ass’n, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 5oc. 
Contains programs, some in full, others 
summarized on several timely themes. 


National recreation association. Games for 
boys and men (1938). 110p. The Ass’n, 
315 4th Ave., N. Y. 50c. Also includes 
stunts and songs for parties, picnics, ban- 
quets, camp, and playground. 


Trader, Arthur and Sturdy, H. F. Seeing 
Annapolis and the naval academy. Rev. 
ed., 1938. 39p. H. F. Sturdy, 85 Ship- 
wright St., Annapolis, Md. 25c. Guide 
for an historical trip. 








U. S. Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION. 
Vocational education ((Staff study 8). 
1938. 325p. 4oc. A fine study of federal 
aid to vocational education. 


U. S. Acricutture Department. Com- 
munity buildings for farm families. 
(Farmers’ bul. 1804.) 1938. 41p. toc. 
Plans for inexpensive new buildings and 
for remodeling old ones. 

...Organization of 4-H club work (Misc. 
pub. 320). 1938. 35p. illus. roc. A 


guide for local leaders. 





USEFUL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS* 






U. S. Epucation Orrice. Interior Depart- 
ment. College projects for aiding students 
(Bul. 1938:9). 1938. 69p. illus. roc. 
Money-earning opportunities provided, 
projects to reduce the cost of student liv- 


ing, and self-help colleges. 


U. S. Cuttpren’s Burgav. Adoption (Folder 
13). 1938. 15p. 5c. General informa- 
tion any prospective foster-parent would 
like to know. 


U. S. Copyricut Orrice. Library of Con- 
gress. The copyright law of the United 
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State of America (Bul. 14). 1938. 66p. 
roc. A late edition that should be on file 
in all libraries. 


U. S. Foreicn anp Domestic CoMMERCE 
Bureau. American hardwood flooring 
and its uses (Trade promotion ser. 186). 
1938. 35p. illus. roc. Practical directions 
for wood selection, floor laying, sanding, 
finishing, and refinishing. 

..Commercial travelers’ guide to Latin 
America: Pt. 1, West coast of South 
America (Trade promotion ser. 179). 
1938. 1116p. 20c. A useful Baedeker 
to this part of South America. 

.. Store arrangement principles (Domestic 
com. ser. 104). 1938. 31p. illus. roc. 
Useful to merchants who wish to arrange 
or rearrange their stores. 


...United States pulp and paper industry 
(Trade promotion ser. 182). 1938. gop. 
illus. tab. maps. diag. 15c. History of the 
industry, processes, production, distribu- 
tion, and statistics. 


U. S. Lasor Department. A ceiling for 
hours, a floor for wages and a break for 
children. 1938. 15p. Free from any State 
employment service office. An explana- 
tion of the Wage-hour act, simply told. 


U. S. Nationat Park Service. Tree preser- 
vation bulletins: 1 and 2, Purpose and 
policy; 3, Tree bracing; 4, Shade tree 
pruning; 5, Lightning protection for trees; 
6, General spraying practices; 7, Rope, 
knots and climbing. 1938. 16-20p. Each, 
roc. Very practical pamphlets for tree 
surgeons, foresters, and landscape gar- 
deners. 





U. S. Soctat Security Boarp. A brief ex- 


planation of the Social security act (Inf. 
service circ. 1). 1938. 19p. 5c. Old-age 
insurance, unemployment compensation, 
aid to the blind, maternal and child wel- 
fare, vocational rehabilitation. 





*Orders should be placed with the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Notes are taken from the Booklist. 





ON THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AMERICAN Lisprary AssociaTION. Elemen- 


tary school libraries. The Assn., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1939. 6p. 
Quantity prices—100 copies, $2; 500, $7.50; 
1,000, $13; 5,000, $60. 

Pictures elementary school libraries in ac- 
tion and briefly describes the services which 
are offered and the factors necessary to 
make them possible. Useful in interpret- 
ing—to teaching staff and parents’ groups 
—the importance of the library. 


U. S. Epucation Orrice. Professional library 


education; introducing the library, by Nora 
E. Beust (Bul. 1937: 23) Gov’t printing 
off., Washington, D.C. 1938. 75p. 15¢. 
“The purpose of this bulletin is to give the 
prospective library school student informa- 
tion about libraries and the library profes- 
sion that will help him to determine for 
himself the vocational possibilities in the 
library field and the kinds of preparation 
required for the various fields of service. 
Counselors in high schools and colleges, 
library trustees, and others who wish to 
inform themselves of the place and varied 
functions of the library in modern society 
may also find material of interest in the 
following pages.”—Foreword. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Datry, AND 
Foop. Minnesota creameries, cheese and 
ice cream factories, milk plants and can- 
neries, 1938. 4op. 

DeEparTMENT oF Commerce. Banking Divi- 
sion. Call No. 222. Abstract of reports of 
the conditions of state banks, savings 
banks, and trust companies in Minnesota 


SOME RECENT STATE DOCUMENTS* 








on June 30, 1938, and showing comparison 


with March 31, 1938. Folder.t 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION. Division of 


Forestry. Problems, plans and programs of 
using forest lands in the lake states as dis- 
cussed at tri-state forestry conference, St. 
Paul, May 20-21, 1938. g9p. Mimeo- 
graphed.t 
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...Division of Game and Fish. Big game 
hunting regulations and trapping regula- 
tions, year of 1938. Folder. 


Statement of assessed values and tax levies 
in each county of the state in 1937, payable 
in 1938, showing distribution of taxes by 


1938 synopsis of fish laws. Folder. amounts and for each $100 of taxes paid in 


Small game hunting regulations, year each county. Broadside. 
of 1938. Folder. 
Tourist Bureau. Winter sports in Minne- 


sota. 19p. Mimeographed. 


University or Minnesota, Minneapolis. De- 
partment of Agriculture, St. Paul. Exten- 
sion Division. Boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work. Records made by 4-H club members 
in demonstrations and exhibitions at the 
1938 Minnesota state fair. 64p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Special Bulletin No. 183. Weeds and 
their control, by H. K. Wilson, A. H. 
Larson, R. F. Crim, and R. B. Harvey. 
Revised July, 1938. 28p. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. Minnesota state 
health laws and regulations issued by Min- 
nesota state board of health, August 1, 
1938. 139p. 


PLaNnniNnc Boarp. The Minnesota state plan- 
ning board: what it is, what it does. (10)p. 


SEcRETARY oF State. Minnesota election 
laws, 1938 edition. Compiled and anno- 
tated by William S. Ervin, attorney gen- 
eral. 296p. 


Press. Ninety days of lawmaking in Min- 
nesota, 1939. 15p.t 


Tax Commission. Comparative statement of 
general property tax levies, showing tax- 
able value, average tax rates and amounts 
levied by taxing units in each county for 
the years 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937. Broad- 
side. 


*The documents listed herein generally 
may be obtained by writing to the depart- 
ments which publish them. Items marked 
with a f are not available for free distribution. 





“Perhaps the most important thing for us to say about the librarian as the 
educator of the community is the most obvious. He must serve the whole com- 
munity with books. Some librarians do not. They accept the principle but do not 
practice it; that is, they serve the people who come to the library but do not exert 
much effort for those who are somehow out of the sphere of its influence. The 
movement toward branch libraries, giving the books to the people, is recognition, 
of course, that this attitude is to be given up. Sometimes when I look at the vast 
piles of stone that are called public libraries—beautiful marble cemeteries—I pray 
for a charge of dynamite that would blow them in a great scatteration over the 
whole commmunity. So many of the books would do more good where they hap- 
pened to fall than they do now, gathering dust on the shelves. In sober truth, 
scattering books everywhere, in the most unlikely places, so that men cannot fail 
to see them and may be tempted to pick them up would not result eventually in 
smaller and less imposing central libraries; it would result in greater ones.”— 
Lyman Bryson, “Educating the community through the library,” in The library 
of tomorrow (Chicago, A. L. A. 1939. $2.50.) p. 158. 
















































“Self-education 





primary opportunity in 
adult education.” 
—TIntroduction 





























T IIE first requisite to successful work in reader guidance is not 
large staff, nor funds, nor time, nor other material resources, but 










IELPING THE READER 
be patie trays || TOWARD SELF-EDUCATION 











By John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult Education 
Specialist; Miriam D. Tompkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, School of Library Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Haze! I. Medway, Director, Readers 
Advisory Service, Milwaukee Public Library. 


conviction that the public library should be and can be the most impor- 


This book is not offered as a col- 
lection of aids or specifications, 
but rather as a gleaning from 
experience which seems appli- 
cable in any well-staffed library, 
large or small. 


Part I answers briefly the “how- 
to-do-it” questions often asked con- 
cerning advisory service — what’s 
involved, how it is conducted, the 
extent to which it may be simplified 
by small libraries and still be effec- 


tive. 


Part II, with its bibliographies, 
guides the librarian through such 
studies as: who use public libraries, 


American Library Association 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


tant agency in the community for informal self-education. 





Sponsored by the A.L.A. Adult Education Board 
126 pages. Cloth, $1.25 








what is adult education, what is the 
library’s role what subjects inter- 
est readers, readability and reme- 
dial reading. 


Part III suggests how the librarian 
may acquire a background of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the pa- 
tron. 


Part IV summarizes what has been 
learned about readability and pro- 
vides simple directions for judging 
the readability of a book. 


Each of the four parts provides a 
guide to selected readings in which 
the librarian can carry further his 
own study of the problems. 


Chicago, Illinois 





























~~ HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
A. L.A, 


by Edith Kathleen Jones 


RB f [ “Things have been happening rapidly in the hospital library 

world within the last few years,’ Miss Jones observes in 
the preface. As a consequence, this is more than a revised 
edition of The Hospital Library—it is an entirely new book. 


Discussions cover bibliotherapy and book selection, types of 
hospitals and forms of service, librarian’s adjustment to hospital life, organization 





and routines, professional libraries, costs, occupational therapy, etc. Includes 
reports of studies of the effects of reading on patients. Bibliography. Index. 
Illustrated. 221 p. Cloth, $2.50 


THE LIBRARY of TOMORROW 


Edited by Emily Miiler Danton 


Lyman Bryson, one of 21 contributors, writes: “Perhaps the most important thing 
for us to say about the librarian as the educator of the community is the most 
obvious. He must serve the whole community with books. Some librarians do 
not . . . they serve the people who come to the library but do not exert much 
effort for those who are somehow out of the sphere of its influence. The move- 
ment toward branch libraries . . . is recognition that this attitude is to be given 
up. . . . The main job is to enlarge the freedom of men and women by letting 
them know how many things there are in the world that are worth learning and 


202 p. Cloth, $2.50 


” 


enjoying. ... 


REFERENCE BOOKS of 1935-37 


by Isadore Gilbert Mudge 


Supplements Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books, 6th Edition by describing about 





500 reference books in many languages—new works and 





new editions which have appeared during this period, 
and new parts of reference continuations listed in the AMERICAN 
Guide as still in process. Lists periodical indexes and 
bibliographies; encyclopedias and dictionaries; reference LIBRARY 


volumes on many special subjects, on government docu- 
Bre ‘ ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 


ments and on bibliography. Index. 69 p. go¢ 














